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Towards the close of the speaking, which 
blended amusing pleasantry and soberer his- 
tory, with occasional strokes of argument, the 
Chairman began to call for subscriptions. 
The occasion resulted in a subseription of 
$13,200, payable on condition that the sum 
of $50,000 be subscribed before the close of : 
the year 1872. f 

The company, numbering about one thou- 
sand persons, consisted chiefly of those who “4 
had attended the college in past years, and “a 
all but twelve of those who subscribed were a 
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manifested, especially by a large circle of 
young people. His absence resulted from a 


For Friends’ Review. 





ENDOWMENT OF EARLHAM COLLEGE. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, during the week 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, a reunion meet- 
ing of the “ Boarding School” and Earlham 
College students was held at Whitewater 
Meeting-house, some account of which may 
be of interest to the readers of the Review, as 
relates to the subject of Education in gene- 
ral; the chief object of the meeting being to 
oe leading step towards an Endowment 

und. 

Charles S. Hubbard was called to the 
chair as being the first student who made his 
appearance on the (formerly) Boarding 
School grounds 23 years ago. 

He delivered a brief impromptu address, 
of a historic character, abounding in allu- 
sions and incidents connected with the earli- 
est days of the Institution. 

Old teachers, superintendents and students, 
representing earlier and later periods in the 
history of the College, were called out, each 
of whom made more or less allusion to the 
special object of the Meeting. 


be seen by the following extracts from a let- 2 








lack of opportunity and not of interest, as will 











ter written for the occasion, which, failing to : 
reach us in time, was read before the Yearly 4 
Meeting. ‘They are of interest to the friends 
of education everywhere. , i 
After alluding to what enlightened men in 
other religious denominations are doing, he = 
asks: “Shall Friends be behind? You sure- 
ly answer, No! But Friends will be left for 
in the rear of intelligent sects in America, if 
they do not make ample provision for the . 
education of their children in the higher 4 
learning as well as in the elementary studies. 
“You have made a noble begirning. 
Earlham College is widely known as a seat 
of liberal culture, and the benefits it has al- 
ready conferred upon the rising generation, 
are too conspicuous to need pointing out. 
But you can and you ought to make it accom- % 
plish a yet greater work. You should make 
it offer greater inducements to young men 
and women seeking a thorough education 
than any other college in your whole region. 
Attract to it the best minds and the purest 
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characters of every sect, and hold up before, from the time of Henry IV. about 1400, to 


them the beauty of simple, unmixed, and liv- 
ing Christianity. Has God granted our body 
a clearer vision of some of the great truths 
of our holy religion than the world in gene- 
ral has yet attained? Then we are debtors, 
to extend this knowledge widely, and to avail 
ourselves of the mighty power of cultivated 
intellect, guided by the Holy Spirit, to influ- 
ence public opinion and correct erroneous 
views. Is a Barclay born among us in this 
generation? Let it not be impossible for him 
to acquire, in our schools, that learning which 
made the great defender of the true Christian 
Divinity a fit and ready instrument for that 
work to which his Lord called him.” 

After alluding, among other things, to the 
importance of an efficient faculty and man- 
agers, he goes on to say, “but these are al- 
most powerless or at least shorn of their legiti- 
mate influence and efficiency, unless their plans 
can be carried out, and their schemes for the 
benefit of the students made practicable by 
the aid of money. . . . And how is this money 
to be obtained? Either from the students, by 
charging them the full cost of their instruction 
and board, or from liberal friends of educa- 
tion outside. To the first course there is this 


sufficient objection: That a high price would 
shut the doors of the college against a large 
class of the most desirable students, and ren- 


der the institution a nursery for the privileged 
few, rather than a source of unbounded bless- 
ing to the community at large. oy 

“ A large permanent fund securely invest- 
ed is absolutely necessary. The experience of 
all similar institutions attests the fact. It 
must be the case at Earlham, as it is every 
where else. If you want a good college you 
must endow it. Let the rich subscribe their 
thousands, let those who can, subscribe their 
hundreds, let others subscribe their tens, 
and let the widow's mite be freely of- 
fered. Let it be a unisveral subscription, 
in which the one dollar shall be as honorable 
as the thousand.” 

Near the close of the letter, is a stirring ap- 
peal to the “ old students,” to which they will 
doubtless continue to respond. More would 
have been accomplished, both in the way of 
addresses and subscriptions, but for the late- 
ness of the hour at which the meeting con- 
vened. ALLEN TERRELL, Secretary. 


From Allen's State Churches. 

OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, EUCHARIST OR MASS. 

The religious observance now to be consid- 
ered has been for ages, as to its nature, effects 
and mode of celebration, the canse of more 
bitter controversy between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and of more blood being shed, 
than any other matter of difference. 

For the long period of nearly 200 years, 
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the reign of James I., it was made the prin- 
cipal test of religious faith, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe; and the 
Roman Catholics more especially, but not 
exclusively, when they possessed the chief 
secular power, condemned and burnt as here- 
tics, without distinction of age or sex, those 


who differed from their own views upon it. ° 


The grand question was, not whether the rite 
ought to be retained or not, for in the former 
opinion most coincided, but as to “ the real 
presence ;” that is, whether the words pro- 
nounced by the priest, “ This is my body,” are 
to be taken literally or figuratively; and 
whether they did or did not convert the bread 
into the real body of Christ. To probe the 
sentiments of the accused, the most minute 
distinctions and the most subtle interrogatories 
were framed ; which often tended to confound 
both parties, and to involve them in wide con- 
tradictions and fearful absurdities. Yet on 
the issue depended life or death to hundreds 
if not thousands! 

In consequence of a difference of opinion 
on this mysterious question, many of the most 
eminent Christians of Europe were consigned 
to the stake—a dreadful result, which could 
not have been accomplished without that un- 
scriptural union or alliance of the secular and 
ecclesiastical power, the evils of which are the 
special subject of this treatise. It forms, 
therefore, a legitimate part of the author's 
duty, to show, not only the forms and cere- 
monies which state-authority was employed to 
uphold and enforce, but also the conscientious 
reasons against such observances, or the doubts 
respecting them, urged by reflecting, serious 
persons. 

Some of the remarks on the use of the bread 
and wine, having been coupled with others 
on baptism and already quoted, will not re- 
quire to be repeated. The reader must fully 
understand, that most of the individuals, whose 
language is about to be quoted, were still of 
opinion, that at least as a commemorative 
act, the ceremony was one of divine appoint- 
ment; yet because many of them conscien- 
tiously differed as to its form, nature or effects, 
they were condemned to the flames, without 
mercy, as heretics. 

At the feast of the passover, it was custom- 
ary among the Jews, for the master of the 
house to take unleavened bread, then giving 
thanks to God, to break it and give to the 
family ; likewise to take the cup, give thanks 
and distribute it to the household. This 
our Lord fulfilled according to the law ; but 
at the last passover supper, he also drew their 
attention from the paschal lamb and the de- 
liverance of their forefathers, the objects orig- 
inally commemorated by the passover, to the 
breaking of His own body, and to the deliver- 
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ance of man from sin, being the great purposes 
typified by both. He therefore directed that 
“as often as” they who were Jews observed 
the rite in future, they should do it “in re- 
membrance” of Him ; who was “the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The practice of breaking bread and drink- 
ing wine together as a religious ceremony, 
with special reference to the breaking of the 
body and shedding of the blood of Christ, and 
to a communion in the benefits derived there- 
by, prevailed extensively in the early periods 
of Christianity ; and was observed in various 
modes according to the views of different 
churches. 

And here the author may be permitted 
further to remark, that in tracing the many 
awfully superstitious observances connected 
with this ceremony, he desires to treat the va- 
rious views of his fellow-believers with respect. 
He is also bound to acknowledge his reverent 
sense of the inestimable benefits, which man- 
kind have received by the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; by His death as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world ; and by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit purchased thereby. Would that 
the mists of superstition and ignorance were 
dispelled, which have obscured these great 
doctrines, that the glorious light of gospel 
truth may be more clearly seen ; and that the 
tenfold husks which have enveloped the living 
kernel were removed, that the value of the 
inward substance may be more fully accepted, 
appreciated and enjoyed. 

The earliest Christian writers and apologists 
scarcely allude to this rite. Justin Martyr, 
about A.D. 146, affords the first information 
on it after the time of the Apostles : and when 
he wrote it was celebrated with much sim- 
plicity. Irenseus contended, about the year 
200, that the eucharist should be regarded as 
“a sacrifice;” thus opening a floodgate, 
through which the church was deluged with 
error. The Ascodrute in the second century 
are mentioned as “ heretics” who did not use 
“the sacraments.” 

Tertullian soon after speaks of the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist, in connection with the 
meals of the early Christians ; as we read in 
the New Testament, of “ the breaking of the 
bread,” in private houses and public assem- 
blies, with remembrance of the breaking of 
the body of Christ. Tertullian is said to have 
been the first who applied the word “ sacra- 
ment” to religious rites. “This word,” says 
Curcelleus, “ which by human prudence has 
been applied to the sacred rites of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, is very improper ; for 
it signifies chiefly a military oath. But 
though there were no impropriety in the 
word, yet, having been the occasion of so many 
quarrels and contentions among Christians, it 
ought now to be rejected.” 


Public prayers were followed by oblations 
of bread, wine and other things, every one 
offering according to his ability; and partly 
from hence all those who were in necessity de- 
rived their subsistence. Of the bread and 
wine thus presented to the church, such a 
quantity was separated from the rest as was 
required in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper, being “ consecrated by the prayers of 
the bishop.” The wine in many churches was 
mixed with water, and the bread was divided 
into several portions ; some being carried to 
the sick or absent members of the church, as 
a token of love and fellowship. The minis- 
ters likewise received from individuals meal 
or flour, with which a large loaf was made, 
called “panis dominicus,” for use in “the 
communion,” and for distribution to the peo- 
ple. Participation in the ceremony was even 
then considered by many to be essential to 
salvation. ‘ 

The manner of celebrating the eucharist 
among the ancient Christians in some places, 
is thus described :—“After the customary ob- 
lations had been made, the deacon brought 
water to the bishops and presbyters standing 
round the table, to wash their hands; accord- 
ing to the language of the Psalmist, “I will 
wash my hands in innocency, and so will I 
compass thy altar, Oh Lord.” Then the dea- 
con cried out, “ Embrace and kiss each other;” 
which being done, the whole congregation 
prayed for the peace and welfare of the church, 
for the tranquillity and repose of the world, 
for wholesome weather, and for all ranks and 
degrees of men. After this followed mutual 
salutations of the ministers and people; and 
then the bishop or presbyter, having sanctified 
the elements by a solemn benediction, broke 
the bread and gave it to the deacon, who de- 
livered it to the communicants, and next 
handed them the cup. During the time of 
administration, they sang hymns and psalms ; 
and having concluded with prayer and thanks- 
giving, the people saluted each other with a 
kiss of peace, and the assembly broke up.” 
In consequence of abuses which crept in, the 
parting kiss was discontinued after atime. It 
has been followed in many churches by the 
use of an unexceptionable salutation—the 
giving of the right hand of fellowship. 

In the third century, it became customary 
for the minister at the conamencement of the 
ceremony to admonish the church to silent 
devotion, calling upon them to lift up their 
souls to heaven, to which they usually re- 
plied: “ Yea, to the Lord we have lifted them 
up.” Cyprian says, “ The eating of Christ 
is our abiding in Him: and our drinking is, 
as it were, a certain incorporation in Him. 
The eating of His flesh therefore is a sincere 
desire to abide in Him. None eateth of this 
Lamb, but such as be true Israelites,—that is 
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true Christian men, without color or dissimu- 
lation. He is the food of the mind, not of the 
stomach.” How often has this woilng on 
Christ by living faith been lost sight of and 
superseded by an empty ceremony ! 

“As the churches of North Africa were the 
first to bring prominently into notice the ne- 
cessity of infant baptism, so in connection with 
it they introduced the communion of infants ; 
for as they neglected to distinguish with suf- 
ficient clearness between the sign and the di- 
vine thing which it signified, and as they un- 
derstood all that is said in the sixth chapter 
of John’s gospel, concerning eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of Christ, to refer to 
the outward participation of the Lord’s sup- 
per, they concluded that this, from the earliest 
age, was absolutely necessary to the attain- 
ment of salvation.” Origen observed, “ Of 
the outward supper, the worthy and the un- 
worthy may partake alike; but not of the 
true heavenly bread, since otherwise it could 
not have been said that whoever eats of this 
bread shall live forever.” “Nothing which 
enters into the mouth sanctifies the man, 
though by the simple the so-called bread of 
the Lord is supposed to possess a sanctifying 
power.” He seems however to have been the 
first, that recommended “a very reverential 
regard for the elements after consecration.” 

he eucharist was generally received once 
a week or oftener, in the second and third 
centuries, by the diligent and zealous. A 
spiritually-minded sect of ascetics named Mas- 
salians or Euchites, held in the fourth century 
that the sacrament of the bres.d and wine did 
neither good nor harm, and rejected its use. 
They subsisted through several hundred years. 
Basil says, “ There is an intellectual mouth of 
the inward man, at which he is fed who par- 
takes of the Word of life, which is the bread 
that came down from heaven.” In the time 
of Constantine, the tables or altars, which bad 
hitherto been made of wood, were built of 
atone, and often adorned with silver. Ambrose 
seemed to regard every celebration to be as 


great a mystery and miracle as the incarna- 
tion ! 


“Why,” said Augustine, “ dost thou prepare 
thy teeth and thy stomach? Believe, and thou 


hast eaten. To believe on Him is to eat the 
living bread. He eats who believes on Him.” 
“The bread of our heart is that whereon he 
feeds, who eats inwardly, not outwardly ; with 
the heart, not with the teeth.” The Donatists 
denied the validity of the sacraments, when 
they were consecrated and administered by 
sinful men, Augustine however maintained 
the contrary, “even though a murderer per- 
formed the services.” His strong views and 
expressions encouraged errors in this and other 
respects. He earnestly advocated the admis- 
sion of children to the eucharist as well as to 
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baptism, though they understood nothing of 
either ceremony, urging that both were neces- 
sary for their obtaining eternal life. This 
was the general opinion of the church for 
many ages. The practice of giving the bread 
and wine to children is said not to have been 
abrogated in France till the twelfth century; 
in Germany it was retained later ; and in the 
eastern churches it is still continued. 

The idea being now generally received that 
this rite was a “ sacrifice,” altars were substi- 
tuted for tables, and other sacrificial appen- 
dages followed. Priestcraft found in this idea 
a strong support, and grasped it with eager- 
ness. e sign of the cross was introduced. 
Pomp and splendor were displayed, and rich 
vessels of gold and silver were deemed neces- 
sary articles. The word “mass” was not 
known in the primitive church ; nor is it 
found in the works of Augustine, Chrysostom, 
or other writers of the fourth century. They 
termed the ceremony “the supper of the 
Lord,” “the mystical supper or table,” “the 
eucharist,” “celebration of the sacrament,” 
“the Lord’s board,” “ oblation,” “ commu- 
nion,” “mystery,” &c. Certain Christians 
called Aquarii used water at the eucharist in- 
stead of wine. The Ebionites did the same. 
Others used water mingled with the wine, 
which was said to denote the union of the 
church with Christ ; and this was the general 
practice. Some substituted milk, honey or 


grapes for wine. 
(To be continued.) 


From the London Friend. 
ON THE TERM “EVANGELICAL.” 


Inasmuch as the word Gospel has been, by 
the almost universal accord of Christians, from 
the first age of the Church, distinctively ap- 
plied to the doctrine of salvation by Christ 
taken generally, its adjectival equivalent evan- 
gelical would naturally come to have a corres- 
ponding meaning; and accordingly it seems 
to have been so used till near the end of last 
century. Since then, however, it has gradually 
come to be conventionally, and indeed almost 
exclusively, used in a more limited sense, the 
true scope of which is, for obvious reasons, 
a matter of some practical importance. | 
will therefore offer my own thoughts about it 
in this place. 

How the word first came to be thus used, I 
am unable to say: but the leading facts con- 
nected with its subsequent general adoption 
appear to be substantially these. Whenever 
or for whatever reason the term Methodist may 
have been first employed in a religious sense 
—a somewhat doubtful point—it is well known 
that, during the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, it had become a general and derisive ap- 
pellation, not only of the fellow-laborers and 
followers of Wesley and Whitefield, but also 
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of that section of the Established Church 
which, though still continuing in its commu- 
nion, shared both in their religious earnest- 
ness and in their general ideas of the Chris- 
tian faith and life. When, however, in con- 
sequence of the practical separation of the 
former from the Establishment, and their or- 
ganization as distinct religious communities, 
this term came to be distinctively applied to 
the members of those communities, some other 
was obviously needed to designate the latter 
class; and accordingly—as a matter of fact, 
whatever be its explanation—the term evan- 
gelical so far took its place ; both the one and 
the other, as thus applied, becoming succes- 
sively, to a very large extent, equivalent to 
the older and then disused term Puritanism. 
Concurrently with the above application of 
the word (still confining ourselves to facts), 
it naturally came also to be applied to the 
members of those previously-existing Noncon- 
formist bodies whose views of Christian truth 
aud life substantially agreed with those of the 
evangelical section of the Established Church. 

In this way the terms Evangelical Churchmen 
and Evangelical Dissenters came into common 
use ; the latter being applied to Nonconform- 
ists of every description who shared in the 
above views. 

And now comes the question, What are 
those views ? or, limiting it to matters of doc- 
trine, What is the distinctive theological im- 
port of the term evangelical in its modern con- 
ventional use? In a well-known volume, 
written a few years since by a member of our 
own Society, I noticed that it was treated as 
asynonym of Calvinist; and I observed the 
same thing in a recently published pamphlet 
relating to the existing troubles at Manches- 
ter. Now, keeping clear of all question about 
the drift of this representation of the matter, 
[ must be permitted to speak of it as wholly 
erroneous. Before, however, I refer to some 
facts and considerations in evidence of its 
being so, I must first say something about the 
meaning of the term Calvinist, since (like 
evangeltea!) it is often used in a very loose 
and indefinite way. As a distinctive theo- 
logical term, in common and recognized use, 
it undoubtedly refers, if not exclusively, at 
least predominantly, to the doctrine of per- 
sonal election, whether in the form held by 
Calvin himself, or in that modified one which 
has of later times in great measure taken its 
place, and which is commonly known as mod- 
erate Calvinism. 

_Now, if the explanation which I have above 
given of the way in which the term evangelical 
originally came to be used in its present con- 
ventional sense be at all a true one, it cannot 
possibly be an equivalent for Calvinistic, since 
it 13 notorious that many of that portion of 
the episcopalian clergy (including John Wes- 


ley himself) who were originally called Metho- 
dists, and whose successors and representatives 
were afterwards, as they still are, termed evan- 
gelicals, were earnest Anti-Calvinists. Fur- 
ther, I cannot doubt that the great body of 
Christian believers, including both the parent 
stock and its various branches and offsets of 
which John Wesley may be regarded as the 
founder, and which holds fast to his theologi- 
cal views, would with one accord claim to be 
accounted, and very emphatically so, as evan- 
gelical Christians. One pretty strong evi- 
dence of this is seen in the fact that when, 
some twenty-five years ago, a number of Chris- 
tians of various denominations associated them- 
selves together for the purpose of manifesting 
and cherishing the true unity of Christ’s 
Church, under the designation of The Evange- 
lical Alliance, some of the leading members 
of the Wesleyan body took an active part in 
its formation, while others are at this day to 
be found in its ranks. Again, although pos- 
sibly the greater part of those ministers and 
members of the Established Church, who are 
commonly distinguished as evangelical (in- 
cluding the episcopalian portion of The Evan- 
gelical Alliance), may be, in some sense or 
other, Calvinists, they are far from being uni- 
versally so. Lastly, the history of our own 
Society furnishes a sufficient evidence that the 
term evangelical, in its modern conventional 
use, has nothing to do with Calvinism ; since 
the body who separated themselves from it at 
Manchester in 1836, adopted the appellation 
of Evangelical Friends, though in so doing, 
they most certainly never thought of identify- 
ing themselves with John Calvin’s theological 
views in either their extreme or their modified 
sense. 

Taking it, then, as certain that the term 
evangelical, as now conventionally used, is not 
only not equivalent to Ca/vinistic, but has 
nothing whatever to do with what is com- 
monly called Calvinism, we have still to in- 
quire, What does it really mean? Now, al- 
though the very nature of the case will evi- 
dently not allow of our giving it (in common 
with many other conventional terms) any pre- 
cise or authoritative definition, both the past 
history and the present use of the word will, 
I think, enable us to arrive at one which will 
be sufficiently definite and certain for all prac- 
tical purposes. John Wesley is reported to 
have said, in his funeral sermon for George 
Whitefield, that the latter’s doctrine might 
“be summed up, as it were, in two words, the 
new birth and justification by faith.” Now, 
understanding the former term to mean, the 
begetting in man of a new and holy nature by 
the immediate power of God’s own Spirit, aud 
the word faith in the latter to mean, a loving 
and obedient trust in Christ as the only Sa- 
viour of men, I think we may regard this 
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statement as embodying a substantially true 


and sufficiently precise definition of the word 
evangelical, when it first came to be used in 
its modern conventional way. Since then, 
however, the course of theologieal opinion in 
this country, especially within the borders of 
the Established Church, has given to the term 
a generally understood meaning which re- 
quires some enlargement of this definition. 
Formerly that Church was popularly spoken 
of as made up of two great sections, High and 
Low Church, or Evangelical. Of Jate, how- 
ever, a third has become generally recognized, 
which is distinguished by the epithet Broad: 
and since the most marked and characteristic 
feature of this last section (which, it is to be 
observed, has its counterpart in some of the 
Nonconformist communities) is the rejection, 
more or less avowedly, of the doctrine of 
Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
men, in the sense in which it has heretofore 
been generally understood among Christians, 
the explicit recognition of that doctrine as an 
essential part of Christian truth must now be 
specifically included in the definition of the 
term evangelical as conventionally employed. 
I will only say further, that as I believe the 
foregoing representation of the subject to be 
substantially a true one, so it is with this un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word that I 


gladly and thankfully identify myself with 
that portion of Christian believers who are 


distinctively termed evangelical. 
SHETLAND. 

The following extracts have been kindly 
furnished us from the letters of our dear friend 
Jonathan Grubb, who has been engaged 
during the past month in a religious visit to 
the Shetland Islands -— 

“ Lerwick, Sixth Month 9th, 1870. 

“We had a most affecting parting with the 
dear people at Weisdale. They did not leave 
one stone unturned to try and make us com- 
fortable. Our good host overtook us on the 
road with a horse, which he insisted on my 
riding, while he and T. Chandler and our female 
luggage-bearer walked. Having a horse to 
ride, | went out of the road to see a school ; 
only four boys and three girls were come, but 
it was well worth doing. I hardly ever saw 
more intelligent, promising children—not a 
shoe or stocking among them. We reached 
Whiteness about 11.30, and took porridge and 
milkat the same hospitable house where wewere 
entertained before. We changed ‘horses,’ or 
rather ‘guides,’ at Whiteness, taking a fresh, 
strapping girl tocarry our baggage; and had 
a truly lone walk to Scalloway, over the 
moors, and by the side of the beautiful bright 
waters of Lake Tingwall, covered with seagulls 
basking in the sunshine. A terrible storm 
came on just as we were going to meeting, and 
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it was not so large as we popes but nearly 
100 people were present, and it was a very 
solemn time. Came on to Lerwick after 
meeting. 

“9 p. m—Just returned from a beautiful 
meeting at Gulberwick bay, which T. C. 
arranged in the morning. it was held in a 
school-room, which was quite full of people, 
settled down in perfect quietness. The spot 
was the most beautiful that could well be 
imagined—a bay with a sandy shore, and a 
lovely glen running down to the sea: the bill- 
sides covered with cottages, and little patches 
of oats, barley, and potatoes. But the people 
are the crowning ornament of these lovely 
islands. ‘The Lord go with you and bless 
you, and prosper you in your work.’ ‘ May 
we hope for the privilege of another visit? 
‘Do you think itis likely you will be this way 
again?’ ‘ Weshall beso glad to see you, and 
so happy to do what we can to help you.’ 
‘We have had a lifting-up to-day.’ And 
when we reply, ‘ All praise to the Lord,’ the 
reply is ‘ Joost so, joost so.’ When we offered 
to pay our landlady for our food and lodging, 
she threw her hands behind, saying, ‘ No, 
indeed, I'd be rejoiced to pay you for 
coming.’ 

“Fighth Month 9th, 1870.—Y esterday morn- 
ing we took boat to Bressay Island. The 
Established Church minister told us we might 
have the school-room, so we set to work and 
filled up a dozen bills, and got a fine boy and 
girl to go, one north and the other south, to 
give notice. We went across the island and 
saw more of real Shetland life than we had 
done before. The women reaping everywhere, 
and as there are no carts, they carry the hay 
and corn home long distances on their backs. 
There are multitudes of little ponies and cows, 
and the scenery on the east side is magnificent. 
Noss Head and the Cradle of Noss. The 
evening was so fine and the p2ople so busy in 
the hay and corn, that we feared they would 
not come; but the place was nearly full, 
mostly of young people. It was a very sweet, 
refreshing opportunity. One thing was very 
remarkable. In going across the island I felt 
drawn especially to one house, larger than the 
rest, and to our delight we found it was 4 
school, on the remote part of the island. The 
master did all he could to help us, and we 
had a delightful visit to the dear children. 

“Mid Yell, Ninth Month 9th, 1870.—We left 
Lerwick about one o’clock yesterday, and had 
a very cold and windy voyage of four hours 
to Burravoe at the southern extremity of the 
island. We at once arranged for a meeting 
in the Wesleyan chapel, and filled up some 
bills, which we sent round by barefooted ‘ run- 
ners’; but it rained and blew and looked so 
dismal, we thought nobody would come. The 
chapel was very dirty and untidy, and two 
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dim lamps just made darkness visible; but 
with little more than an hour’s notice, all 
through the driving rain, about fifty dear 
people (most of them young) came neatly 
dressed, and, in spite of all the discouraging 
circumstances, we had a heart-melting time 
indeed. We read the 6th of Mark, beginning 
at the 30th verse, and the subject was princi: 
pally the tender love of Jesus. ‘ Be of good 
cheer: it is I, be not afraid.” To see them 
come long distances after a day of toil in the 
harvest-field, and to find them so susceptible 
of good impressions, is cause of unspeakable 
thankfulness, They all say that this the most 

rosperous season that has ever been known 
in these islands, and they attribute the present 
abundance of food almost entirely to the 

kindness of the Quakers, whose liberality 
enabled them to get seed to sow their little 

lots of land. 

“But I forgot to mention a truly provi- 
dential circumstance which occurred when 
we arrived at Burravoe. Two young ladies 
came there (nine miles) on their -ponies from 
this parish (Mid Yell), and at once settled 
that we must have a meeting here to-night in 
the Wesleyan chapel, and the church on 
First-day ; so when we got here, about one 
o'clock, we found it already advertised, and no- 
tice given to the mistress of this house,who forth- 
with killed a sheep, to have something ready 
for us to eat. Found the minister and one of 
the young ladies walking about and advertising 
our meetings, and ready to lay themselves out 
to help usin any way. They have assisted 
in arranging five meetings for us. One to- 
night, one on the island of Fetlar to-morrow, 
and two on First-day, with one at a place six 
miles off on Second-day night. 

“Tenth Month 9th, 1870.—We had a beauti- 
ful meeting of about 100 last night, in such 
a funny little chapel, the extreme of sim- 
plicity, but in a situation commanding a 
most lovely view. We cannot go to Fet- 
lar, as it is so stormy the boatmen are 
afraid to venture, and have been to see a 
dear old saint, who has not been able to 
walk from her bed to her chair for thirty- 
five years, but she is as happy as any one can 
be out of heaven. She gets very little sleep, 
and suffers much from severe rheumatism, 
which has distorted her limbs. ‘0!’ she said, 
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of prayer, and I promised to see her again if 
possible. 

Eleventh Month 9th, First-day morning.—-The 
sun is shining brightly, but it is very cold. 
It is the custom here not to have any service 
till twelve o’clock, and there is no school, 
either First-day or week-day. The minister 
only preaches once a fortnight here, and once 
in another place. The laboring people were 
neatly, but hardly any of them gaily, dressec ; 
and almost every countenance indicating 
serious sweetness, as they came flocking down 
the winding paths over the beautiful hills, 
crossing the Voe in boats, and emerging from 
among the mighty rocks on the sea-shore. 
At least 300 assembled in a very commodious 
but dilapidated chapel, and there was scarcely 
a movement or a drowsy one, or an irreverent 
look, among that lovely flock of simple 
hearted worshippers. We are going after the 
evening meeting to lodge at the house of a 
widow lady, and on to Dalsetter on foot in the 
morning.” —London Friend. 
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INDIA. 


It is thought that some particulars of E. R. 
Alexander’s work in India may be interest- 
ing to our readers. 

Being unable to find her anticipated sphere 
of labor in the isolated mission field of Raj- 
pootana, she removed some months since to 
Agra, where she has taken a house specially 
adapted by its situation for a missionary 
residence, in which she has a school of about 
forty boys and girls, varying in age from five 
to fifteen, and nearly ali of the poorest ciass. 
A few are quite blind, and these she teaches 
from Moon’s raised types. The rest are 
taught in three classes, boys, girls, and little 
ones of both sexes, chiefly by her three helpers 
under her superintendence and direction, whilst 
she takes each class herself occasionally and 
assists in the needle-work as her health allows. 
Her assistants are—her maid-servant Sophy, 
a Christian Negress ; Miriam, her teacher in 
Urdu and Hindi; and John, Miriam’s hus- 
band, both Christian natives. 

There being no mission of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Agra, and the Baptist 
missionaries, by whom the school was estab- 
lished, being unable to continue it, it has 
fallen entirely into E. R. Alexander’s hands, 


‘it will soon pass away, like a shadow that|both as regards superintendence and the 
declineth. Soon I shall walk the streets of| necessary expense of maintaining it. In the 
the Golden City as straight as any. Her| Government schools, and in most of those 


cabin is the very poorest human dwelling 


carried on by missionaries, it is the practice 


ever saw. The entrance so low, it was|to pay children for mere attendance. This 


difficult to get in—only one wretched room,| plan E. R. A. disapproves, but as it is need- 
and no window, but a single pane in the roof,| ful to hold out some inducement to regular 
partly grown over with weeds—no whitewash | attendance on the part of the scholars, she 
in or out, and nothing to enliven the miserable | has adopted a system of reward by tickets or 
hut. Yet all was joy, almost to ecstacy, with| marks for punctuality and cleanliness, for 
her, poor creature! We had a blessed time! good conduct, and for the repeating of lessons 
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learnt out of school hours ; these marks, when 
a certain number is obtained, entitle to reward 
in the form of a comb if the child is untidy, a 
sinall article of clothing, or lesson booke. The 
cost of this plan is less than that pursued in 
other schools, and it is already found to work 
well; unpunctual attendance is becoming rare, 
and the conduct of the children is improving 
with their outward appearance. Being thus 
thrown upon her own resources, E. R. A. would 
gratefully receive any contributions towards 
the payment of the teachers and other ex- 
ses of the school, should her friends in 
ingland feel disposed to assist her in this 
way. Though never able to make very con- 
stant application to books or writing, she has 
been during the summer in tolerable health, 
and is thankful to have full occupation, 
believing that she is in the place designed for 
her by the Master whom she desires to serve.— 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1870. 


= — = = 


IMPLACABILITY.—The fruits of the Spirit as 
enumerated by Paul [Ga/. v. 22, 23] consti- 
tute a sum total of amiability and of moral 


loveliness which could proceed from no other 
source, and form a strong contrast with the 
works of the flesh as mentioned in a list im- 
mediately preceding. Hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envy- 
ings,—are placed in strong relief against love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. The one 
set of characteristics will bar against us the 
gates of the blessed kingdom—against the 
other, the apostle declares, there is no law :— 
on the contrary, “he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” 

The gentleness of Christ is not only evinced 
in being “not easily provoked,” but when 
provoked, in speedily quenching resentment. 
Our blessed Pattern prayed for His mortal 
enemies, and as this example is followed we 
shall never nurse enmity or wrath. When a 
hard feeling is cherished for weeks, months 
and years, it becomes a monomania, and the 
individual who is (perhaps quite innocently) 
the object of it, is at length regarded rather 
as an evil principle than as one whose lovely 
traits may far over-balance the evil, or as 
one for whose redemption and salvation 
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Christ died. The supposed sinner (though 
perhaps actually a child of God by adoption), 
is thought of and spoken of as though he were 
an embodiment of abstract sin; and that 
charity which thinketh no evil and worketh 
no ill to his neighbor—that charity which 
would be kindly extended to gross transgres- 
sors in hope of their reclamation, is wholly 
lost sight of. “ Wrath is cruel, and anger is 
outrageous.” Prejudice is inexorable and 
cruel as the grave, and he in whose breast it 
finds a permanent lodgement is to be com- 
miserated, for itis a moral disease, and causes 
one to ignore much that is true, pure, honest, 
lovely and of good report, and to attribute a 
man’s highest virtues to some unworthy mo- 
tive. Thus the Jews of old said of the infi- 
nately pure One: “ He casteth out devils 
through the Prince of the devils.” 

Nor is the deplorable symptom confined to 
asingle bosom. Wrath, especially when un- 
founded, becomes a propagandist and in- 
trudes its poison into many other minds. It 
becomes a spring of action, and may shape 
the conduct and weaken the generous im- 
pulses of a community. It makes a man an 
offender for a word, and searches with much 
desire the word that shall be offensive. The 
victim may show forth conspicuously all the 
fruits of the Spirit which Paul catalogued, 
but they are mistaken for apples of Sodom. 
He may bless you, but you have no responsive 
love. Love does not dwell with implacabili- 
ty. He whose heart is so conditioned has 
need of prayer and fasting. He has need to 


ejaculate with David: “ Wash me thorough- 


ly”—and to read with teachableness the epis- 
tles of John. 

Hard feeling towards a brother is a dan- 
gerous inmate. At first it is vague and often 
equivocal, As it is cherished, it assumes a 
distinctive shape. The lapse of tine magni- 
fies it; yet the offence itself is not greater 
than when it was first suspected. Perhaps it 
was unreal—perhaps it has been repented— 
perhaps with mutual explanation in good 
faith it would vanish into air. “ A little ex- 
plained—a little endured—a little passed over 
as a foible—and lo, the jagged atoms fit like 
smooth mosaic.” 

Implacability! It was never Christ-like. 
It was never the fruit of His Spirit. If har- 
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bored by any one who has a hope in the 
Saviour, it casts a dark shadow upon the path 
which is designed to shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. ‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and clamor, and evil-speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice: and be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiv- 
ing one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” 

ENDOWMENT FOR EaARLHAM.—On another 
page will be found an account of an interest- 
ing re-union of Earlham students and friends 
of the College, We are asked to say a word 
on the subject, and do not hesitate to give the 
opinion that both Earlham and Haverford 
ought to be richly endowed. To this end we 
earnestly appeal to the denominational pa- 
triotism of Friends. Members of our Society 
give liberally to hospitals, colleges and vari- 
ous institutions. We would ask them to con- 
sider, with liberality, the claims of our own 
institutions of learning. There are many who 
might annually contribute toward an endow- 
ment fund for either or both of our prominent 
colleges. And there are many hundreds of 
Friends, who, in making their wills, could 
without injustice to their heirs, appropriate 
generous sums to this purpose. Throughout 
the wide expanse which we call the West, 
many might properly give their hundreds to- 
day, and their thousands by bequest. Could 
our words of advice find place with those who 
love the truth as held by the successors of 
Fox, and who wish to see it intelligently incul- 
cated, but little time would elapse without 
large appropriations for this purpose, or without 
testaments being duly executed which should 
secure, at the demise of the several testators, 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
permanent endowment of each of the colleges, 
Nor should the Yearly Meeting schools of 
New Garden, West Town, Providence, Union 
Springs, &c., be overlooked. Let somé give 
moderately and others very largely, according 
as the Lord hath prospered them, or according 
as their minds are enlarged and enlightened 
to appreciate the value of a religiously- 
guarded and unstinted education, which 
would not instil those theologic hindrances 
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from which Fox, Penn, Barclay, Gurney, &c., 
strove to emancipate Christendom. A thou- 
sand liberal wills, written before our next 
issue, might ensure to the generation which is 
to sueceed us, such a Quaker academic ad- 
vancement as, with a faithful administration 
of the trust, and with the Divine blessing on 
the work, would place within the reach of our 
children educational privileges from which 
the masses are now, alas, debarred, vainly 
gazing at the unapproachably distant moun- 
tain tops, where the sons of seience and of 
song bask in intellectual, may it also ever be 
Christian soul-light. 

It will be seen that at the Earlham re-union 
the very creditable impromptu subscription 
was reached of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred dollars, conditioned upon the raising 
of the moderate sum of $50,000 before the 
close of 1872—not more than half the amount 
which ought to be permanently invested. 

Earlham College has its investments and 
attainments which ought to be regarded as 
pledges of success, and which should draw to 
it the confidence and liberality of our people. 
The ordinary academic provisions are, as all 
know, successful. It has also a fine reading- 
room and a well-selected library of nearly 
3,000 volumes, which should be regarded as 
a nucleus for large accessions. (Let authors 
and publishers send presents of their books— 
and those who ean properly so bequeath their 
private libraries.) Their museum of geology 
and of natural history is a room where the 
wonderful and the beautiful combine, and 
where teachers will find a rich treasury for 
instructive object lessons. Here a huge python 
arrests the eye—there the skeleton of a lion. 
Beasts, reptiles and birds, and fragments and 
casts of pre-historic monsters, join in forming 
a valuable and promising collection. 

Of the progress of the students and the 
success of the Institution we aim not, in this 
hasty sketch, to speak. We have shown suf- 
ficient claim upon the friends of the Institu- 
tion for gifts that should secure permanent 
independence. 


Tue Frey 1s tHe Wortp.—The London 
Friend and The British Friend give accounts 
of the movements of valued Ministers who, as 
embassadors for Christ, are preaching the Gos- 
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pel in India, Australia, and the Shetland Is- 
lands. All thesewill be interesting to Ameri- 
canreaders. For the sending forth of laborers 
by the Lord of the harvest let us give thanks. 
For their safe guidance under the heavenly 
anointing, and for their preservation by sea 
and land, and for the conversion of souls 
through their faithful delivery of the message 
committed to them, let supplications be con- 
tinually offered. May the Lord prosper His 
own work, and glorify His own Name, in 
Pul and Lud, and the isles afar off. We are 
further informed by the British Friend that 
Henry E. and Maria Clark, and William 
Johnson, have offered themselves to join the 
laborers in Madagascar, and, having the 
unity of their Friends, are to sail early in 
the spring. 


BavtmmMoreE YEARLY MEETING is to com- 
mence this day, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders at 10 A.M., and 
the Meeting for Sufferings 74 o'clock this 
evening. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting will open at 
New Garden on Second-day, Eleventh month 
7th, Meeting of Ministers and Elders at Deep 
River on Seventh-day preceding. Meeting for 
Sufferings at Deep River on Sixth-day, Elev- 
enth month 4th. 


{Western Friends, desirous of attending North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting at reduced rates, may ap- 
ply to Addison Coffin, Amo, Indiana. ] 

—<r- 


DIED. 


EDGERTON.—On the Ist of Sixth month, 1868, 
at the residence of her father, John Dixon, Anna D., 
wife of John H. Edgerton, aged 28 years ; a mem- 
ber of Nahunta Monthly Meeting, N. C. We believe 
her end was peace. 

DIXON.—On the 18th of Eighth month, 1870 
Patience L., daughter of John and Sarah Dixon, 
aged 22 years; a member and clerk of Cane Creek 
Monthly Meeting, N. C. After an utterance of de- 
vout thanksgiving, she quietly fell asleep. 

TABER.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1870, 
Sarah M., daughter of Silas and Anna Taber, in the 
17th year of her age; a member of Hartland Month- 
ly Meeting, Iowa. This beloved young friend, by 
her daily life of piety, gave evidence of preparation 
for her early call. 

WANZER.—On the 20th of Seventh month, Anna 
H. Wanzer, in her 46th year; a beloved member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, New York. 

HINSHAW.—Instantly (by accident with a sor- 
ghum mill), Alonzo D. Hinshaw, in his 12th year ; 
son of Benjamin and Nancy E. Hinshaw, members 
of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

CREW.—At St. Louis, Mich., on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1870, William H. Crew, of Richmond, Ohio, 
a member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
Continual growth in grace gave cheerfulness to his 
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daily life. He was exemplary in all the domestic 
virtues, and a good citizen. Although dying amongst 
strangers, his bereaved family are comforted in be- 
lieving that his Saviour’s presence comforted him, 
and that, leaning upon His omnipotent arm, he 
was borne through the dark valley to realms of end- 
less joy and peace. 
saline : 

Tue Paiwwapevpaia Acxiiary Bisie Association 
or Frieyps will hold its annual meeting on Fourth- 
day, the 26th inst., at 8 o’clock P.M., at N. 109 N, 
Tenth street. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 
BY DUNCAN H. WIER. 
(Continued from page 127.) 

Thus far the scriptural account of Mesha; 
let us now turn to the monument. “It ap- 
pears,” I quote a letter from Captain Warren, 
of the Palestiue Exploration Expedition, of 
date 11th March, “ to have been first seen in 
the summer of 1868, by the Rev. F. Klein, 
of the Church Missionary Society, when on 
a journey from Es-Salt to Kerak, over a 
country which has been visited this century 
but twice or thrice by Europeans. It was 
not, however, till the close of 1869 that M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, of the French Consulate 
in Palestine, was successful in securing an 
impression—and that a very imperfect one— 
of the inscription. It appears that his 
agents, while engaged in applying the 
“squeeze-paper” to the monument, and 
before the operation was completed, were 
compelled by a sudden quarrel and fight 
among the Arabs to beat a hasty retreat, carry- 
ing, however, along with them the crushed and 
mutilated impression which they had hurried- 
ly torn away from the stone. Shortly after this 
incident the stone itself was broken in pieces 
by the Arabs. But by the exertions of Cap- 
tain Warren and M. Ganneau fresh im- 
pressions were secured of the two largest 
fragments, and several of the smaller frag- 
ments were by-and-by brought into Jerusalem. 
By comparing these with the original very 
imperfect impression of the whole inscription, 
M. Ganneau succeeded in resroring the greater 
part of it; and in last February he hastily 
threw off, with the assistance of M. de Vogiié, 
the eminent French palxographist, a copy of 
the inscription in the original Phcenician 
characters (not, however, without many lac- 
un), with a transcription in the Hebrew 
square character, and a provisional French 
translation. An amended copy, in which 
some of the blanks in the first copy are filled 
up, he has since published in the March and 
June numbers of the Revue Archeologique, with 
a revised translation and an appended com- 
mentary ; and with this we must in the mean- 
time remain content. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to learn that the two large fragments 0 
the stone, containing between them five 
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hundred letters, or more than half the in- 
scription, have already been recovered, along 
with many smaller pieces, and that it is con- 
fidently hoped almost the whole stone may 
yet be restored. Should this expectation be 
happily realized, it is quite possible that M. 
Ganneau’s reading, as well as his translation, 
of the inscription may be found here and 
there to require emendation, but in the mean- 
time we accept it as on the whole correct. 

The stone is described as a bluish-black 
basalt, of great compactness and weight. 
When unbroken, it was about three and a 
half feet in height, and two feet in breadth 
and thickness, and rounded at the top. The 
inscription consists of thirty-four lines, very 
few of which are quite complete. About 
twenty-five are nearly complete in M. Gan- 
neau’s amended edition: but even in these 
there are letters here and there marked 
doubtful, and occasionally whole words. In 
the meantime, therefore, no attemped con- 
tinuous translation of the inscription can be 
relied on as correct throughout; still the 
import of much the greater part of it may be 
almost certainly ascertained. 

In what follows, I propose to give some 
account of the contents of this remarkable in- 
scription, with a very brief statement as to the 
language and characters in which it written. 

1. The characters are those which are called 
the Pheenician, and which appear to have 
been in general use among the Hebrews, and 
throughout the whole of south-western Asia, 
till within a few centuries of the Christian 
era. By the Phoenicians they were introduced 
into Greece and Europe, and they are still, 
in forms not greatly different from the original 
ones, in use among ourselves. Mr. Deutsch, 
in a letter to the Times, dated February 28th, 
writes: “ Whether we recover the whole of 
the stone, the fate of which is still uncertain, 
or must remain satisfied with but half-intelli- 
gible fragments, the gain to paleography and 
Semitic science is already enormous. It is 
unquestionabl y—whatever the precise date of 
this King Mesha—the very oldest Semitic 
lapidary record as yet discovered. And, 
apart from certain geographical and other 
data given in it, which are already incontest- 
able, it illustrates, to a hitherto undreamt of 
degree, the history of our own writing—I mean 
that which we all use at this hour. Nearly 
the whole of the Greek alphabet is found here, 
not merely similar to the Pheenician shape, 
butas identical with it as well can be.” * * * 

2. As to the language of the inscription, it 
is undoubtedly Hebrew, with a few dialectic 
variations from the Biblical Hebrew such as 
naturally arose from the geographical posi- 
tion of the Moabites and their close relations 
with the nomad tribes of the eastern desert. 
Besides many words which are common to 
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all or most of the Semitic languages, such as 
the words for father, son, house, land, king, peo- 
ple, day, night, &c., we meet with other words 
and grammatical forms and combinations, 
which are quite peculiar to Hebrew, and 
which distinguish it even from those of the 
Semitic languages, to which it is most closely 
allied. I may mention in particular the use 
of the Hebrew article and relative, and, what 
is still more decisive, of the verbal prefix 
named by Hebrew grammarians the vav con- 
secutive or conversive, which is employed to ex- 
press such combinations as and I made, and I 
built, and I slew, and I took, &c., both in the 
inscription, and in every page of the Hebrew 
Bible, but nowhere else. 

Even the Pheenician language, which is 
itself substantially identical with Hebrew, 
differs more from the Biblical type than does 
the language of the inscription. 

Still the identity between the Hebrew of 
the stone and of the Bible is not quite com- 
plete. In the terminations expressing gender 
and number, and also in some of the pro- 
nominal forms, there are traces of an Arabic 
influence, and still more strikingly in the 
presence of a verbal form (or conjugation, as 
it is called), of which, though found in Arabic 
and also in the recently deciphered Assyrian 
language, there is no extant example in the 
Hebrew Bible. I do not, however, propose 
in this paper to enter minutely into such mat- 
ters; and, therefore, I pass on to notice— 

3. The contents of the inscription, the his- 
torical and other information it conveys to us, 
and also its bearing upon the Scripture 
history. 

On the geography of Moab we have a great 
deal of information in the Old Testament, 
particularly as to the disputed territory lying 
north of the Arnon. Lists of the principa 
cities are given in Num, xxi. 24-30; xxxii. 
3, 34-38; and Josh. xiii, 9-28; and in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah against 
Moab * many names of places are mentioned. 
Now, no fewer than twelve of the names 
which we meet with in these portions of the 
historical and prophetical Scriptures appear 
also on the monument. In that old record 
we read of Dibon, Medeba, Baal-meon, Ke- 
rioth, Kiriathaim, Jahaz, Beth-bamoth, Beth- 
diblathaim, Bozor, Horonaim—names with 
which we have long been familiar. Among 
these Dibon appears, as well from the stone 
as from Scripture, to have ranked high both 
politically and as a chief sanctuary of Che- 
mosh, the god of Moba.+ Kerioth also, we 
conclude from Amos ii. 2, was a place of 
great importance ; and on the stone it is men- 
tioned as the sanctuary to which Mesha re- 


*Isa. xv., xvi., and Jer. xlviii. 
t Num. xxi. 30; xxxii. 34; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 
18, 
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paired for the purpose of presenting before 
Chemosh the trophies of victory. From 
Num. xxi. 23 and Isa. xv. 4 we learn that 
Jahaz was a border city, the occupation of 
which was of course of the first consequence, 
especially in time of war; and quite in har- 
mony with this are the facts recorded on the 
stone, that it was rebuilt and garrisoned by a 
king of Israel, doubtless for the protection of 
his frontier, and that its capture was one of 
Mesha’s principal exploits. I may add that 
the three cities of Baal-meon, Kiriathaim, 
and Beth-diblathaim appear, both from the 
stone and from Scripture, to have been situ- 
ated in the same vicinity. Besides the fore- 
going well-known names, other three words 
appear in the inscription, regarding which it 
is yet doubtful whether they are names of 
places or not. Two of these have been identi- 
fied, with more or less of probability, with 
the Scriptural Kir-Moab and Nebo.  Re- 
garding the third—Karchah, or Korchah, if 
the name of a city—Scripture is profoundly 
silent; but in the meantime I concur with 
M. Ganneau, who translates it as a common 
noun. 

Passing from the geography to the history, 
there can be little doubt that the king of 
Moab, whose exploits are recorded on the 
stone, is the same Mesha whose desperate 
and successful resistance to the invasion of 
the three kings is narrated in 2 Kings iii. 
This appears not only from the identity of 
name, and from the circumstance that the 
Mesha of the stone, like the Mesha of Scrip- 
ture, was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with Israel, but chiefly (and I may say con- 
clusively) from this, that the dynasty against 
which both kings fought was the same—viz., 
that of Omri, which occupied the throne of 
Israel for not more than forty years. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, indeed, some time ago 
threw out the hint that the Mesha of the 
monument might possibly be identified, not 
with the Mesha of 2 Kings iii., but with an 
earlier king of the same name, who may have 
reigned contemporaneously with Omri, king 
of Israel; but this conjecture is now set aside 
by M. Ganneau’s amended reading of the in- 
scription, from which it appears that not 
Omri himself, but his son, or perhaps his 
grandson, was Mesha’s contemporary. The 
inscription runs thus, according to M. Gan- 
neau’s translation, asamended by M. de Vogiié 
(Revue Archéolog. for March, p. 187, note) : 
— Omri was king of Israel, and he oppressed 
Moab many days . . . . and his son succeed- 
ed him, and he, too, said, I will oppress 
Moab.” And then it continues, “In my 
days,” &c.; from which it very plainly ap- 
pears that the Mesha of the inscription was 
not a contemporary of Omri, but a younger 
contemporary of Ahab, the son of Omri, and 


therefore necessarily identical with that 
Mesha who, on Ahab’s death, raised the 
standard of revolt and independence in 
Moab. 
(To be concluded.) 
i531 ak 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE JVI- 
NET .*) 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.”—Fes. xii. 6 
* Pourquoi reprendre.” 
Whur take away, 
O Father, say, 
The gift Thy tender love had given 
Why give at all, 
If Thou recall 
At once the treasured boon to heaven? 
Speak, gracious Lord! Thy ways my heart ap- 
pal, 
My heart so weak, with sorrow riven ! 
Thou speakest, Lord ; 
And as a sword 
The piercings of Thy voige I hear: 
And in clear tones 
My conscience owns 
The justice of thy stroke severe: 
Myself Thou seekest: in Thy darkest frowns 
The pleadings of Thy love appear. 
The same art Thou 
Whether Thou sow, 
Or watchfal come Thy fruits to reap : 
To bless my sjore, 
Or make me poor, 
In equal love Thou workest deep : 
Startling my soul with righteous chastening sore 
When careless on Thy care I sleep. 
Our living Head 
Himself ‘‘ was dead ;"’ 
We follow Him, and we must die: 
Death ? nay, ’tis birth, 
Ev’n here on earth 
To lay the rags of nature by, 
And one with Christ, and dead to sin, go forth 
New-clad in light and liberty. 
To babblings vain 
Of lips profane, 
To vaunted light which is not Thine, 
To avy life 
With thine at strife 
Now let me die, O King Divine! 
Faithful Thy wounds though keen the pruning- 
knife, 
By them new life and health are mine. 


To cleanse my soul, 
To make it whole, 

My Father, smite, and do not spare: 
Doth gold require 
Refining fire, 

And shall not faith the furnace share ? 

Yea, though Thou dash to shreds my heart’s de- 
sire, 
Great Sculptor, I Thy strokes will bear! 


Then take Thy way! 
It might not stay 

That boon Thy tender love had given: 
All-wise in all! 
Though Thou recall 

Thy gift, tis love my heart hath riven. 

No longer Thy dark ways my heart appal ; 
I read them in the light of heaven. 
—Sunday Magazine. 





* Written in 1828, after the death of his daughter. 
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EXTRACTS FROM JOSEPH JAMES NEAVE'S JOUR- 
NAL. 


Posted at Auckland, New Zealand, 6th mo. 30th, 1870. 


On Fourth-day, Sixth month 8th, Dr. Pres- 
ton called at my lodgings, and we walked out 
to Remuera to J itend the long-talked-of-meet- 
ing. George Whitmore of Otahuhu, W. N. 
Latchmore of Auckland, and A. Fox and W. 
J. Beal from Shortland, with the three dear 
friends in whose house we met, made up the 
company. After about three-quarters of an 
hour spent in waiting upon the Lord, during 
which time W. N. Latchmore and I both felt 
drawn to supplicate for the Divine blessing, 
A. Fox was requested to act as clerk pro tem. 
[ read a few paragraphs from the book of dis- 
cipline which seemed to apply to our present 
state ; after which epistles were read from the 
Meeting for Sufferings to Friends in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, from the annual meeting in 
Hobart Town to Friends and others in New 
Zealand, and from Melbourne Annual Meet- 
ing to its scattered members and those of other 
meetings. After this the consideration as to 
whether it would be for the good of our scat- 
tered members in these parts, and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of truth, that a three- 
months’ meeting should be established, was 
entered upon; and, under a sense of much 
weakness and the difficulties of the under- 
taking, it was our judgment that such a meet- 
ing be established, and that Friends should 
come together on the second Fourth-day in 
the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th months. Short 
letters were prepared for Loudon, Melbuurne, 
and Hobart Town Friends, acknowledgin 
the comfort derived from their epistles, and 
acquainting them with our existence here. 
W. H. Latchmore was appointed clerk. 

We separated at about half past four, after 
two sittings. I trust it was a time of Divine 
favor, and that the step taken in weakness, 
but I hope in faith, may be as the beginning 
of small things of large and blessed results. 
On returning to town we found A. P. Jacobs 
had arrived too late for the meeting, owing to 
contrary winds. He had walked twenty 
miles, hoping to get to part of it, but failed to 
doso. I believe two other Friends have been 
prevented from the same cause, 

On First.day, the 12th, through the kind- 
ness of Samuel Edgar, the minister, I had an 
»pportunity of speaking to the congregation 
who meet in the Music Hall, in Symonds 
Street, in the morning. It was a meeting I 
had long looked forward to, and I felt much 
in the prospect; but it did not yield me the 
relief I had hoped for. In a feeling of fear 
and trembling I delivered my message, and 
though both matter and ability seemed at 
times about to fail me, my dear Master helped 
me through—I hope, to his own praise, and 


to the good of some souls. I took dinner with 
8. E. and his family afterwards. 

On Fifth-day I called on the elderly mis- 
sionary, John Hobbs, and was deeply interest- 
ed in hearing his account of the early strug- 
gles, trials, and discouragements that attended 
the work of the Lord among the Maoris. He 
was stationed at Wangaroa at the time the 
natives there were murdered or driven away 
by another tribe, and when the Mission House 
was plundered and afterwards burnt with all 
the buildings blonging to it. He and his co- 
workers escaped with their lives, and also 
three or four natives belonging to their house- 
hold. He asked me about Daniel Wheeler's 
family, and told me of the pleasant and 
refreshing visit he paid to them and their 
people when they were stationed at Tonga (I 
think), and spoke with emotion of the joy of 
meeting him, and others of a like spirit, in a 
brighter world. 

Seventh-day was pretty fully occupied in 
making calls, as my time gets short, and I 
find many things to do before going forwards ; 
but I hope to leave with a sense of the dear 
Master’s approval. 

On First-day morning I met once again 
with the dear people in the Congregational 
chapel in High Street, and in the afternoon 
with the schools in connection with the Sab- 
bath School Union. All met in the large 
Wesleyan chapel in High Street, and it was 
a very interesting sight to see from 800 to 
1,000 children, and a good number of adults 
besides. Both opportunities were, I trust, 
times of renewed help and favor. In the 
evening, W. H. Latchmore, W. Moore andI, 
walked out to tea with our dear friends there 
(at R. Boot’s), and we had our little meeting 
afterwards. 

On Fifth-day I returned to Auckland, and 
that evening took tea with my kind friend 
MacDonnell and their household. I em- 
ployed much time in the rest of the week in 
writing an address to the Maoris, but on taking 
it to the translator’s I found him out, and my 
future movements are affected thereby. I can 
only leave it to Him who knows if He be try- 
ing my faith, or preparing me for actual 
hardship. 

On First-day, the 26th, I walked out to 
Onehunger, and attended the usual meeting 
in the Congregational chapel there, which 
proved a time of fresh help and favor from 
the Lord. I took dinner with friend Harmer 
and family, and started pretty directly for 
town ,J. Rout kindly driving me in his chaise 
most of the way. This enabled me to keep 
an appointment I had made to be at the 
Infirmary at half-past two o’clock, where the 
poor people were gathered together for a 
meeting. I was helped to speak to them, and 
afterwards visited some of them in their wards. 
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A good work is going forward in some of their 
hearts. Two or three Roman Catholics have 
lately commenced attending the meetings, one 
for the first time on this occasion. 

Second and Third-days I was pretty fully 
occupied in preparing to depart by the Com- 
erang steamship for Napier. 


Extract from J. J. N.’s Letter received at the 
same time. 

“T have passed many exercises of spirit in 
their midst [at Auckland, &c.] and on their 
account. The Lord has graciously opened 
my way both in public and private, and has, 
I reverently believe, made use of this poor 
instrument in the advancement of his cause, 
and to the increase of his praise; and my 
soul doth magnify the Lord, for by his power 
and Spirit the good is accomplished, and not 
by anything in or of man, apart from Him.” 

London Friend. 


ELKANAH BEARD. 

Elkanah Beard writes, under date of 
Seventh Month 14th :— 

“ The transfer from a lovely home and con- 
genial society to this idolatrous city [Benares] 
has cost us no little anxiety and prayer; and 
when we contrast our former lovely surround- 
ings with our present outward means of grace, 
or social relationship, we feel quite lost. 

“In this, however, we have comfort. An 
all-wise Heavenly Father in the riches of his 
mercy doth comfort us with the sensible 
influences of his Holy Spirit, Were it not 
for the open door set before us in the Gospel, 
and the free access we have to the mercy seat, 
our souls would famish for heavenly bread. 

“The difficulties to be overcome in a mis- 
sionary life are many and great, and without 
Divine aid we cannot attain to any degree of 
usefulness. Feeling our weakness, we not 
only desire to be watchful unto prayer, but 
often say to our dear friends ‘ Pray for us.’ 
Benares is an old mission-station, but from 
some cause the leavening influence of the 
Gospel has not effected any very great change 
on the masses resident here. Probably in no 
place in India is there such a determined resist- 
ance on the part ofthe Brahmins to the recep- 
tion of the truth. 

“There are many, however, who are being 
educated to a different standpoint, and some 
are carefully examining the Scriptures, and 
desire instruction therein. Hence we may 
hope the day is not far distant when many 
shall cry in the depths of their souls, ‘ What 
shall we do to besaved? Several are reading 
the Scriptures with me, and some are com- 
mitting portions to memory. who, I sincerely 
hope, may be brought to the Saviour. 

“It takes so long to become familiar 
enough with the language to speak it correctly 


thata beginner is often worried at his slow 
progress. We can make others understand 
us better than we can understand them. 

“ My dear wife is visiting some women who, 
according to their caste, are not allowed to go 
out. With some she has had very interesting 
occasions, and they seem glad to receive her 
visits. R. Metcalf hasan industrial school for 
girls, with an average attendance of near 25. 
Some of the children are very bright and 
learn quickly. The great drawback to female 
education is the very early age at which the 
girls are married. 

“The Government schools have been and 
still are doing good service, and a large por- 
tion of those who are best educated have 
renounced idolatry. They do not, however, 
set any value upon the Christian religion, but 
are falling into a kind of Deism, little better, 
I fear, than their former practices. We could 
have hundreds of girls and women in schools 
if we could adopt the method of other missions, 
that is, of giving every one so much money 
for attendance. In some instances it may be 
well to offer an inducement ; but, as a general 
rule, I fear its tendency is bad. I have made 
considerable inquiry, and cannot find in this 
greet city a native girl or woman outside the 
Mission Compounds that has any knowledge 
of the grammar of her language. None 
understand the simplest rules of arithmetic, 
and very few can read at all. Being in pro- 
found ignorance of the present aud the past, 
they have no aspirations for anything save 
to be the mothers of children; and from the 
time a girl can talk to old aye this seems to 
be the all-absorbing theme for conversation. 
It is our business to try and raise the present 
perce into a higher and nobler station, 

ut I presume several generations will pass 


away before any great effect or change will 
take place with the millions of India, 

“T am quite of the mind the most useful 
and effective missionaries in this country are 


females, and as the way is gradually opening 
up for Zenana-visiting, Bible-resding, in- 
dustrial schools. &c., I hope some of our dear 
young female friends whose hearts are burning 
with a desire to work for their blessed Master 
will be drawn to this dark land to cast in their 
mite in the elevation of their sisters who sit 
in gross darkness and know it not... . 

“ Under a solemn sense of the goodness of 
God, and also of our inability to do anything 
without Divine help, I conclude in much love, 
in which my dear wife joins, 

Very sincerely thy friend, 
LKANAH BEARD. 


No PERSON can pray earnestly that the 
impenitent may be freed from their sins, 
while he himself knowingly cherishes sin.— 
William Penn. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NOVEL WRITING, 


At this time, when preachers and critics are 
vying with each other in doing honor to the 
moral influence as well as to the literary 
genius of Charles Dickens, it is a little curious 
to put ourselves back into the mental position 
of those who were the guides of youth at that 
period when the green-leaved outsides of his 
monthly numbers used first to flutter their in- 
stalments of fun and fancy on the desks of ex- 
pectant schoolboys. Dr, Arnold looked upon 
the Dickens mania as one of the most perni- 
cious enemies to the thoughtful progress of his 
pupils, and emphatic was his denunciation of 
it in a sermon preached in Rugby Chapel in 
November, 1839. “ This cause,” he says, ac- 
counting for the want of moral and intellec- 
tual tension in the schoo] at the time, “ consists 
in the number and character and cheapness 
and peculiar mode of publication of the works 
of amusement of the present day. In all 
these respects the change is great and ex- 
tremely recent” (the first number of ‘ Pick- 
wick,” it will be remembered, appeared in 
1837). “ Former works of amusement,” he 


said, “not being published periodically, did 
not occupy the mind for so long a time, nor 
keep alive so constant an expectation ; nor, by 
thus dwelling upon the mind, and distilling 
themselves into it, as it were, drop by drop, 
did they possess it so largely, coloring even in 


many instances its very language, and afford- 
ing frequent matter for conversation.” They 
are not wicked books, for the most part, he 
goes on tosay: “ They are of that class which 
cannot be actually prohibited, nor can it be 
pretended that there isa sin in reading them. 
lhey are not the more wicked for being pub- 
lished so cheap and at regular intervals; but 
yet these two circumstances make them 80 pe- 
culiarly injurious.” And with many other 
words he exhorts his hearers to abstain from 
mental food which excites and weakens the 
mind. and from which nothing but ill can be 
augured to the intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual improvement itshould be their business to 
strive after. Thirty years pass by: and in 
Westminster Abbey, where his remains have 
just been laid by special appointment, the 
popular writer’s character and influence are 
reviewed from the pulpit in terms of ex- 
alted eulogy by the most distinguished of Dr. 


Arnold’s pupils—that pupil whom he would 


probably himself have allowed to represent 
more satisfactorily than almost any other the 


character of his Rugby teaching. 


The sermon preached on Sunday week by 
the Dean of Westminster contrasted still more 
remarkably, perhaps, with a discourse deliv- 
ered many years ago by Dr. Newman, and 
which has been recently published under bis 
sanction. : : ° ° ‘ : 
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Dr. Newman approaches the novel, the 
novel-reader, and the novel-writer in a totally 
different spirit. He admits that the fruits of 
talent are acceptable gifts to God. “St. 
Luke was a polished writer, and yet an Evan- 
gelist.” He then goes back to the building 
of the Tabernacle, and extracts the descrip- 
tion of Bezaleel, who was filled with the’Divine 
Spirit, ‘‘ in wisdom and in understanding and 
in knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold 
and in silver, and in cutting of stones, to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to work all 
manner of workmanship.” So far both Dean 
Stanley and Dr. Newman agree; but the 
former went on to glorify the sincere labors 
of the modern writer of fiction, the latter 
speaks of them in this fashion : 


Such works (novels) contain many good senti- 
ments (I am taking the better sort of them); char- 
acters too are introduced, virtuous, noble, patient 
under suffering, and triumphing at length over mis- 
fortune. The great truths of religion are upheld, 
we will suppose, and enforced, and our affections 
excited and interested in what is good and true. But 
it is all fiction ; it does not exist out of a book, which 
contains the beginning and end of it. We have 
nothing to do; we read, are affected, softened, or 
roused, and that is all; we cool again, nothing 
comes of it. Now observe the effect of this: God 
has made us feel,in order that we may go on to act in 
consequence of feeling ; if, then, we allow our feel- 
ings to be excited without acting upon them, we do 
mischief to the moral system within us, just as we 
might spoil a watch or other piece of mechanism by 
playing with the wheels of it. We weaken its 
springs, and they cease to act truly. Accordingly, 
when we have got into the habit of amusing our- 
selves with these works of fiction, we come at 
length to feel the excitement without the slightest 
thonght or tendency to act upon it ; and since it is 
very difficult to begin any duty without some emotion 
or other (that is, to begin on mere principles of dry 
reasoning), a grave question arises—how, after de- 
stroying the connection between feeling and acting, 
how shall we get ourselves to act when circumstan- 
ces make it our duty to do so? 


The same idea is further expanded by put- 
ting the case as to the interest we experience 
in fictitious adventures of a heroic kind. 
This interest is of a relaxing and debilitating 
nature. We are certainly exciting emotions 
which die out as they are stirred without any 
definite action on onr parts which could be re- 
ferred to the impulse, and “though there was 
an original connection in our minds between 
feeling and acting, there is none now; the 
wires within us, as they may be called, are 
loosened and powerless.” 


—F all Mall Gazette. 


<< ~ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgicy IyreLiicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 15th inst. J 

Prussian reports of the 13th stated that on the 

2th the French army of the Loire was driven out 

of Orleans, and that place was subsequently stormed, 

the Prussians taking many prisoners. Previous 
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French accounts had admitted that the Prussians 
had entered Orleans. They also advanced to Beau- 
ency and Meung, nearly 15 miles southwest of 

rieans, but on the 14th they were reported to have 
fallen back from these points. On the 12th, a dis- 
patch from Tours announced that the Ministry had 
received intelligence, brought by a courier who was 
permitted to pass through the Prussian lines, that 
on the 7th, the French under Gen. Ducrot made a 
sortie in force on the west side of Paris, and a bat- 
tle ensued, between St. Cloud and Fort Mt. Valer- 
ien, in which the Prussians were defeated and 
obliged -to retreat to Versailles, abandoning the 
position they had occupied and from which they 
might have bombarded the western part of Paris. 
On the 14th, Minister Gambetta issued a proclama- 
tion at Tours, announcing this success, and invit- 
ing the provinces “to do their duty as Paris has 
done hers.’’ French reports of the 14th repre- 
sented that at various points around Paris the 
Prussians had been driven back and positions re- 
covered by the French, so that the Prussian circle 
around the city was expanding rather than con- 
tracting, and the Parisians were said to be much 
encouraged. The fire of Fort Mt. Valerien, one of 
the western forts, was said to have destroyed all 
the works which the Prussians had attempted to 
erect to operate against it. A report that the Prus- 
sians were retreating from Paris was received in 
London on the 14th, but no particulars were given, 
and it'was not confirmed by subsequent accounts. 
The palace of St. Cloud is said to have been burned 
by shells fired by the French. 

It is reported, that one of the leaders of the ‘* Red” 
or radical republican party attempted to excite 
disturbance in Paris on the 10th, by haranguing the 
idle crowds, but failed to produce any demonstra- 
tion against the provisional government. The mili- 
tary were 80 disposed in the district as to have full 
command of it, and by this means, and the infiu- 
ence of Ferry, Rochefort and Emanuel Arago, who 
persuaded the multitude to disperse, disorder was 
prevented. 

A dispatch from London to the V. Y. Tribune on 
the 14th asserted that Paris letters to the 6th and 
papers to the llth, received there, said that the 
supply of meat was limited to six ounces daily per 
head. About 20,000 oxen and 130,000 sheep re- 
mained; not more than one month's supply. The 
butchers’ shops were opened twice a week under 
guard. A large number of horses had been slaught- 
ered for food. Salted and preserved provisions were 
at enormous prices, and a note dated the 12th 
stated that little food of any kind could be had ex- 
cept at high prices. 

Accounts from Metz show that the garrison con- 
tinued to make occasional desperate sorties, and 
French reports claimed that some of these had been 
successful, though it does not appear certain that 
they had broken the Prussian lines. It was stated 
that the troops had burned five villages which gave 
shelter to the Prussians, and dislodged them from 
some of their positions. The Prussian accounts say 
that a deserter from the garrison on the lith re- 
ported that they had no bread nor salt, that Bazaine 
had impressed into the ranks all able bodied civilians, 
and that including these, the garrison numbered 
100,000 men. The duty was very severe, the troops 
sontinually sleeping on their arms. Great dissatis- 
faction prevailed, and a mutinous spirit was mani- 
fested by some, while others were planning to desert. 
There was much sickness. 

The Prussians had begun to bombard Soissons, 
which was said to be prepared to stand « siege. 
They were besieging New Breisach, on the eastern 
frontier near Colmac, and also Meziéres, near the 
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Belgian boundary. Information received at Tours 
from Lyons showed that that city was prepared to 
resist attack, the heights near it being strongly for- 
tified. The disorder and opposition to the provisional 
government which had prevailed in that city, were 
said to have disappeared. On the 13th, the Prus- 
sians entered Epinal. 

Great Brirain.—A dreadful storm prevailed in 
England and Ireland on the 12th. At Limerick it 
amounted almost to a tornado. Houses were un- 
roofed and vessels driven ashore. Throughout Ire- 
land, telegraph lines were prostrated, thus derang- 
ing the Atlantic cable service. In Lancashire, Eng- 
land, disastrous freshets occurred. 

Domestic.—The President has recently pardoned 
several of the leaders of the last Fenian raid upon 
Canada, including ‘‘ Gen.’’ O’ Neil, they having sev- 
erally been sentenced, some months since, after full 
trials in U. S. courts, to fine and imprisonment 
for violation of the neutrality laws. On the 12th 
inst. the President. issued a proclamation, setting 
forth that divers ill-disposed persons have at sun- 
dry times, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, set on foot or prepared means for military 
enterprises against the dominions of Powers with 
whom the United States was at peace, by organizing 
bodies pretending to have powers of government 
over portions of the dominions of such Powers, or 
collecting money to enlist or transport armed forces 
to be employed in hostilities against such Powers ; 
and that it is alleged, and there is reason to appre- 
hend, that persons have also accepted commissions 
to serve against such Powers, by enlisting them- 
selves or others, by fitting out and arming vessels, 
or delivering commissions within the United States, 
for vessels to be employed in hostilities. He declares 
such acts a violation of the laws, and done in disre- 
gard of the obligations which all pesons residing 
within the jurisdiction of the United States owe 
thereto, and proclaim that all persons bereafter 
found committing these or similar violationa of law, 
will be vigorously prosecuted, and upon conviction 
will not be entitled to expect the clemency of the 
Executive to save them from the oonsequences. He 
also enjoins every officer of the government to use 
all-efforts in his power to arrest such offenders, for 
trial and punishment. 

Two of the special Indian Commissioners informed 
Secretary Cox, on the 8th inst. by telegram from 
Fort Laramie, that Red Cloud and other principal 
chiefs of three tribes, with about 7,000 Indians, were 
there, and they had held a three days’ talk with 
them. They wished for a trading post on the Platte, 
but will agree to have it located at Rawhide Butte, 
and to protect it. No depredations have been com- 
mitted by these Indians for fice months. The Com- 
missioners are satisfied that they desire permanent 
peace, and that all the chiefs will use their influence 
to that end. The goods sent for them had been dis- 
tributed, and they were much pleased both with 
the qnantity and quality. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs personally supervised the purchase 
and selection of goods to be furnished the Indians 
this autumn, that he might be assured of an honest 
fulfilment of the treaty stipulations in that respect. 

Fifty-one Indians of the Winnebago tribe were 
naturalized at St. Paul, Minn., om the 12th inst. 
Their object was to obtain a title under the home- 
stead law in severalty te lands which they occupy in 
common. 


Robert E. Lee, General-in-Chief of the forces of 
the rebellion during the latter years of the war, 
died on the 12th inst. at Lexington, Va., where he 
had held the position of President of Washington 
College, since 1865, taking no part in public affairs. 
His age was about 64 years. 





